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THE CHOICE MATRIMONIAL 
By the Author of How to be Happy though Married ; The Five Talents of Woman, &e. 


HERE are men who take less thought 
and care in the choice of a wife than 
they do in selecting a tie or a pair 
of gloves; and there are girls who 
marry men about whom they know 
as little as they do about the run- 
ning of a torpedo or the management of a first-class 
battleship. No wonder that husband and wife give 
and receive shocks after marriage. If ever we 
should obey a precept in reference to marriage, 
surely it ought to be that of Goethe—‘ Choose 
well; your choice is brief, but yet endless !’ 

‘But love is blind,’ people say, ‘and marriage 
is a lottery.’ Certainly love may not be very 
sharp-sighted ; but we need not blindfold it. 
The hero of Carlyle’s book, Sartor Resartus, says 
that in the blackest period of his doubt he was 
withheld from suicide by a certain aftershine of 
Christianity. In the same way, even when our 
judgment is most blinded by love, a certain after- 
shine of common-sense may save us from killing 
our happiness by a foolish marriage. We may 
be head over ears in love; but we will not 
entirely lose our heads if we have tried to culti- 
vate presence of mind in the time of danger. 

Of course it is by our feelings and instincts, 
and not by our reason, that we make choice in 
this matter; but reason may exercise at least a 
negative influence. If our hearts tell us when we 
should marry, our heads may point out those with 
whom it is inexpedient to wed ; and it is possible 
to keep our hearts in our heads, 

In saying this I am far from advocating the 
cold-blooded marriage of expediency. No; I be- 
lieve in love-marriages, and think that they are 
far more likely to turn out well than are those 
which are formed upon so-called interested 
principles. 


Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head? 


In this sweet little song of Shakespeare the word 
‘fancy’ means love; and the true answer, as it 
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seems to me, to the question is that this love or 
fancy is bred or produced, not in the head, where 
we think and speculate and make bargains, but 
in the heart, wliere we feel, admire, and love. 
This, at least, is what Nature says. The first time 
a young man meets a certain young lady he feels 
drawn towards her as by an invincible impulse. 
He does not know what is over him. It might be 
the measles, but it is not—it is love. He says to 
himself, ‘Well, of course I’m not a marrying 
man ; but if I were I might do worse than marry 
that young lady.’ And when he does marry her 
—never trust those who say that they are not 
marrying men: they go off first—his friends say, 
‘Well, I never could see what Mr So-and-so saw to 
like in Miss So-and-sc.’ That is just it: his friends 
could not see it, and he himself could not see it ; 
but it was Nature speaking to him in his strongest 
feelings, and saying, ‘Marry her, for she is your 
complement, the one who fills up and completes 
your nature. Do this, and you will be happy ever 
after ; refuse her for the sake of another with more 
money or influential connections, and you will be 
as miserable as is your own dirty little soul.’ It is 
true, as Mr Ruskin reminds us, that many mistakes 
come from marrying the wrong person ; but though 
instinct is not infallible, it is, especially when it 
has not been spoiled, the best guide we have. 
One countryman said to another, ‘Now, if every 
one had been of my thinking, every one would 
have wanted to marry my old woman ;’ his friend 
reassured him by saying : ‘If every one had been of 
my mind, no one would have wanted to marry 
your old woman.’ So it is that each eye forms 
its own idea of beauty, which is an excellent 
thing for some of us who otherwise might never 
have been able to marry at all, 

The same sort of people who tell the young 
that in marrying they should not think of their 
feelings generally go on to say, ‘And whatever 
you do, do not allow yourself to be influenced by 
beauty, for beauty is only skin-deep.’ I never 


hear this about beauty being skin-deep without 
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thinking of a reply which was once made by an 
Irish girl. She was very good-looking, and was 
talking to a young man who was anything but 
this. He, thinking that she wanted a little 
taking down, remarked in the course of conversa- 
tion, ‘But you know beauty is but skin-deep.’ 
‘Yes, she replied, ‘I know it; but ugliness goes 
into the bone.’ This saying, then, is neither true 
nor wise, but merely skin-deep ; for what is beauty 


‘in many cases but the outward and visible sign 


of health? And we all know how important health 
is to matrimonial felicity. A rounded figure, 
bright laughing eyes, a clear complexion—these 
things, even if they were not, as we hold they 
are, good in themselves, are valuable as showing 
that their possessor is one who is capable of 
furthering the interests of the race by producing 
healthy children. 

Then we are to remember that beauty of the 
highest kind is, as it were, a garment which covers 
spiritual and moral beauty, the beauty of holiness, 
the beauty of a good character; and this leads 
us to speak of character as being, after all, the 
great constituent of domestic happiness. An Irish 
magistrate once asked a prisoner before him, ‘ Are 
you married or single?’ ‘Single, pl’ase your 
worship.’ ‘Oh then, replied the magistrate, ‘it 
is a fine thing for your wife.’ It is indeed a 
fine thing for any woman who has missed marry- 
ing a man with a bad or even an indifferent 
character, There are, I know, women who say 
that they do not mind men being a little wild ; 
that they rather like a rake—just a small garden 
one, I suppose. Well, all that I can say is that 
these ladies are like their mother Eve, who ‘knew 
not eating death” I do not believe in marrying 
a man in a missionary spirit, hoping to turn him 
from the error of his ways. It is far more likely 
that he will improve his wife off the face of the 
earth by bad treatment than that she will reform 
him. Men after thirty years of age are not so 
easily reformed. Then you have to consider the 
effect living with a bad man will have upon your 
own life and character. 

Maid choosing man, remember this: 
You take his nature with his name, 
Ask, too, what his religion is, 
For you will soon be of the same. 

‘Who can find a virtuous woman?’ Alter the 
question, and put it in this way: ‘Who seeks for 
one?’ Men marry those who please their eyes or 
who flatter them, and do not seek in their wives 
those qualities upon which domestic happiness 
depends ; and then they wonder why their mar- 
riages are failures! A minister’s wife falling 
asleep in church, her husband called out, ‘Mrs 
B——, every one knows that when I married 
you I got no beauty with you; your friends 
know that I got no money; and if I have not 
obtained the grace of God with you, I have had 
indeed a bad bargain.’ Truly, that man is much 
to be pitied whose wife is without the grace of 


God ; for as nothing can be better than a good 
woman, so nothing can be worse than a bad one. 
An old preacher, condemning those whd make 
hasty marriages, says: ‘If a man long for a bad 
wife, he were best to go to hell a-wooing, that he 
may have choice.’ Some men and women marry 
so foolishly that one would think that they longed 
for bad partners. But, indeed, it is not necessary 
to go to the place beneath to satisfy such a 
longing. There are but too many upon earth 
capable of becoming bad husbands and wives, and 
it is as well to keep out of their way. 

One of the most important things to think 
about in the choice of a partner for the matrimo- 
nial firm is temper. After impurity, drunken- 
ness, gambling, and such gross sins, perhaps 
there is nothing which mars marriage more than 
bad temper. The confidential servant of a Scotch 
laird told him one day that he was going to leave 
his service. ‘Why?’ asked the master. ‘Are you 
not comfortable?’ ‘Oh, comfortable enough ; but, 
to tell the truth, I can’t stand the temper of 
your wife. She’s always scolding me.’ ‘If that 
be all, said the laird, ‘you have very little to 
complain of. ‘Little or much, I’m going.’ Seeing 
that the man had made up his mind, the laird 
said, ‘Well, go then, and be thankful for ever 
after that you have not to live with her. It is 
indeed a matter for great thankfulness to escape 
marrying a person with a bad temper. 

Sir David Baird and some other English officers 
were imprisoned by Tippoo Sahib in his dungeons 
at Bangalore. When the mother of Sir David 
heard the news in Scotland, alluding to the way 
in which prisoners were fastened to each other 
in those days, and to the energetic temperament of 
her son, she said, ‘Lord pity the chiel that’s tied to 
our Davie” He or she is certainly greatly to be 
pitied who is cursed with one of the many varieties 
of bad temper. 

‘But how,’ it may be asked, ‘is the temper or 
any other characteristic of one with whom we 
are thinking of marrying to be known?’ Men 
were deceivers ever, and even women can do a 
little in this way; and some of them do it so 
cleverly that after marriage their husbands dis- 
cover that, like Jacob, they have courted one 
woman and married another. Why is a woman 
like a bell? Because you cannot tell what she is 
made of until you ring her. Replying to one 
who asked him whether a certain young lady 
would make a good wife, the famous preacher, 
Robert Hall, said, ‘ How can I possibly tell? I 
never lived with her’ This is, after all, the 
only true test ; but still, a small straw shows which 
way the wind blows, and there are indications of 
character which a wise person choosing a life- 
partner would not fail to note. Inquire what 


kind are the mother and sisters of the one you 
are thinking about, and remember that character 
is shown by small things. 

In his advice to young men, Cobbett tells them to 
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be very careful not to marry a lazy woman, for she 
will make her servants lazy and her children too. 
Then the question comes as to how the purblind 
lover is to discover whether she upon whose smiles 
he is doting is indolent or energetic. Cobbett 
answers this by giving certain indications to be 
noticed. ‘Observe,’ he says, ‘how she shakes hands, 
how she puts her foot upon the ground, how she 
eats.’ This last is very important ; for if a girl eat 
in a lazy, indifferent manner, as if she took no in- 
terest in the operation, she is not likely to attend to 
her husband’s dinner ; and though some men have 
no hearts, I never heard of any without stomachs. 
Then Cobbett goes on to tell the story of how a 
young man of his acquaintance living at Phila- 
delphia was put off from marrying by a chance 
expression which fell from the lips of his lady- 
love. He was visiting one evening at her father’s 
house, and he heard her say to her sister, ‘I 
wonder where our needle is.’ That was enough ; 
he went away as soon as was consistent with 
politeness, resolved to have nothing more to do 


with one who had a needle in partnership with 
another, for he argued, ‘She can’t be an energetic 
woman, or else she would have a needle all to 
herself—her very own ; and she can’t be an orderly 
one who would keep my house as it should be 
kept, or else she would have known where the 
fractional part of the needle was.’ 

At the same time, it is quite useless for either 
man or woman to expect perfection. The man 
who will not marry until he gets this must 
necessarily remain unmarried. He is a sour grape, 
hanging by a twig of obstinacy on a wall of great 
expectations ; and the only thing to be said in his 
favour is that he has missed the opportunity of 
making some woman miserable. A young man 
once said to a friend, ‘I’m not going to give 
myself away when I marry. The fortunate girl 
who gets me must have three qualifications.’ 
‘What are these?’ ‘She must be handsome, rich, 
and a fool” ‘Why all that?’ ‘Well, she must be 
handsome and rich, or else I won’t have her. 
She must be a fool, or else she won’t have me,’ 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAPTER XL.—EAGLESHAM. 


p01 1. was dawning morn, gray and misty, 
with a thaw setting in on the 
surface of the snow. Down the 
narrow, crooked streets, with a wind 
shivering in our teeth, we went at 
a break-neck gallop. Sometimes in 
a steep place we slipped for yards; often I was 
within an ace of death; and at one street turn- 
ing Nicol came down with a mighty clatter, 
though the next minute he was up again. A 
few sleepy citizens rubbed their eyes and stared 
from their windows, and in the lighted doorway 
of a tavern a sailor looked at us wonderingly. 

In less time than it takes to tell we were at 
the water-edge. Here there is a rough quay, with 
something of a harbour behind it, where lie the 
sugar-boats from the Indies when the flood-tide is 
too low to suffer them to go up-stream to the 
city. Here also the ferry crosses the river four 
times daily. 

Before us the water lay in leaden gloom, with 
that strange dead colour which comes from 
the falling of much snow. Heavy waves were 
beginning to roll over the jetty, and a mist was 
drooping lower and ever lower. Two men stood 
by an old anchor, coiling some rope. We pulled 
up our horses, and I asked impatiently where the 
ferry might be. 

‘Gone ten meenutes syne, said one, with no 
change on his stolid face, ‘There she is, gin ye 
ha’e een i’ your heid to see ;’ and he pointed out 
to the waste of waters. 

I looked, and saw a sail rising and sinking in 
the trough of the waves. 


‘When does she return?’ I cried out, with many 
curses on our laggard journey. 

‘Whiles in an ’oor, whiles in twae. She’ll be twae 
the day ere she’s back, for the ferryman, Jock 
Gellatly, is as fu’ as the Baltic wi? some drink 
that a young gentleman gied him.’ 

So we turned back to the harbour tavern with 
all the regrets of unsuccess, 

The man had said two hours, but it was nearer 
three ere that wretched shell returned ; and when 
it came ’twas with a drunken man who could scarce 
stagger ashore. I was in no mood for trifling. 

‘Here, you drunken swine,’ I cried, ‘will you 
take us across and be quick about it?’ 

‘T maun ha’e anither gless o’ Duncan’s whusky,’ 
said the fellow, with a leer. 

‘ By God, and you will not!’ I cried. ‘Get aboard 
and make no more delay, or, by the Lord, I'll throw 
you into the stream !’ 

The man hiccuped, and whined, ‘I canna, I 
canna, my bonny lad. I had ower muckle guid 
yill afore I sterted, and I maun ha’e some whusky 
to keep it doon. I’m an auld man, and the cauld 
air frae the water is bad for the inside. Let me 
be, let me be ;’ and he lay down on the quay with 
the utter helplessness of a sot. 

‘Here is a devil of a mess,’ I cried to Nicol. 
‘What is to be done?’ 

‘I'll ha’e to tak’ the boat mysel’, laird,’ said my 
servant quietly. ‘If I droon ye, dinna complain.’ 

Indeed, I was in no mood for complaining of 
anything which would carry me farther on my 
quest. With some difficulty we got the horses 
aboard and penned them in the stalls. Then 
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Nicol hoisted the sail, and we shoved off, while 
with a boat-hook I kept those at bay who sought 
to stop us. Once out on the stormy waters I was 
beset with a thousand fears. I have ever feared 
the sea; and now, as we leaped and dived among 
the billows, and as the wind scoured us like a 
threshing-floor, and, above all, as the crazy boat 
now almost lay sideways on the water, I felt a 
dreadful sinking of my courage, and looked for 
nothing better than immediate death. It was clear 
that Nicol, who knew something of seamanship, as 
he knew of most things, had a hard task to keep 
us straight, and by his set face and white lips I 
guessed that he too was not without his fears, 
Nevertheless, the passage was narrow, and in less 
time than I had expected we saw a dim line of sand 
through the fog. Running in there, we beached the 
coble and brought the horses splashing to shore. 

The place was dreary and waste, low-lying, with 
a few huts facing the river. Beyond, the land 
seemed still flat ; though, as far as the mist suffered 
me to see, there seemed to be something of a rise 
to the right. My feet and hands were numbed 
with cold, and the wound in my wrist, which I 
got in scaling the wall, smarted till it brought the 
water to my eyes. I was so stiff I could scarce 
mount horse, and Nicol was in no better plight. 

We rode to the nearest cottage, and asked whither 
the folk had gone who landed with the last ferry. 
The woman answered gruffly that she had seen 
none land, and cared not. At the next house I 
fared little better; but at the third I found a 
young fisher lad, who, for the sake of a silver 
piece, told me that they had headed over the moor 
about three hours ago. 

‘And what lies beyond the moor?’ I asked. 

‘Beyond the muir,’ said he, ‘is a muckle hill 
they ca’ Mistilaw, a’ thick wi’ bogs; and ayont 
it there are mair hiils and mosses ; and syne if ye 
ride on ye’ll come to Eaglesham, whaur the muirs 
end and the guid lands begin. I yince was ower 
there wi’ my father aboot a cowt, and a braw bit 
place it is, and no’ like hereaways.’ 

So Nicol and I, with dogged hearts and numbed 
bodies, rode into the black heath, where there was 
no road. The snow had lost all hardness, and 
was thick and clogging to our horses’ feet. We 
made as good speed as we could, but that, after 
all, was little. About midday we had crossed the 
first part of our journey, and were clambering and 
slipping over the shoulder of Mistilaw. This hill 
is low and trivial contrasted with our great Tweed- 
side hills ; but it well deserves its name, for it is 
one vast quagmire, where at all seasons mists and 
vapours hang. Beyond it and all through the 


afternoon we struggled among low hills and lochs. 
We halted at a solitary shepherd’s hut among the 
wilds, and ate a vile meal of braxy and oaten- 
cake. Then again we set forth, and in the darken- 
ing came to the wide moor which is the last guard 
of the wastes and borders the pleasant vale of Cart. 

Now here I fell into a great fit of indecision. 


It was clear that Gilbert and Marjory were but a 
little way off, in the house of Eaglesham, and I 
had almost reached the end of my travels. But 
here my plans came to a sudden end. Was I to 
ride forward and boldly demand my cousin to let 
her go? I knew my cousin’s temper; he could 
make but one reply, and at last some end would 
be placed to our feud. But with this came 
another thought. Gilbert was not a man of one 
device, but of many. If I sought to wrest my 
lady from his hands by force it was most likely 
that he would be the winner, for he was ever ripe 
for high, bold, and dastardly policies, and at such 
a time was little likely to be punctilious. 

So, in my extremity, I fell to consulting with 
Nicol, and between us we devised a plan. I liked 
it so well that I lost all dismal forebodings and 
proceeded to put it in action. Night fell just as 
we came to the meadows above the village, and the 
twinkling lights of the place served as our guides. 
There was an inn there which I remembered of 
old time, for the innkeeper had come originally 
from Tweeddale, At first I would have shunned 
the place, but then I remembered that the man 
was dead these half-dozen years, and all the place 
so changed that I was secure from recognition, 
even had I not been disguised and clad in the 
manner I was. So, without any fear, we rode up 
to the door and sought admittance. 

The place was roomy and wide, with a clean- 
swept floor, a fire blazing on the hearth, and a 
goodly smell of cooked meat everywhere. 

The landlord brought us a meal, which we ate like 
hungry men who had been a long day’s journey in 
a snow-bound world. Then I lay back and stared 
at the firelight, and tried hard to fix my mind on 
the things which were coming to pass, I found it 
hard to determine whether I was asleep or awake, 
for the events of the past hours were still mere 
phantasmagoria in my memory. Through all the 
bewildering maze of weariness and despair and 
scrupulosity of motive, there was still the one 
clear thought branded on my mind. And now, as 
I sat there, the thought was alone, without any 
clear perspective of the actors or the drama to be 
played. I scarce thought of Marjory, and Gilbert 
was little in my mind, for the long series of 
cares which had been mine for so many days had 
gone far to blunt my vision and drive me to look 
no farther than the next moment or the next 
hour. I was dull, blank, deadened, with the 
one unalterable intention firm in my heart; but, 
God knows! little besides. 

About nine or ten—I know not rightly—my 
servant roused me and bade me get ready. He 
had ordered the landlord to have the horses round 
to the door, giving I know not what excuse. I 
mounted without a thought, save that the air 
was raw and ugly. We rode down the silent 
street, out on to the heath, where the snow was 
deeper and our steps all but noiseless, The night 
was clear and deadly chill, piercing to the marrow. 
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A low snow-fog clothed the ground, and not a 
sound could we hear in that great wide world save 
our own breathing and our horses’ tread. A sort 
of awe took me at the silence, and it was with 
solemn thoughts that I advanced. 

In a while we left the heath, and dipping down 
into the valley of the stream, entered a wood of 
pines. Snow powdered us from the bare boughs, 
and a dead branch crackled underfoot. Then all 
of a sudden—black and cold and still, from the 
stream-side meadows and all girt with dark forest— 
rose the house. Through the tree-trunks it looked 
ghostly as a place of the dead. Then I remem- 
bered that this was the hill-front, where no habit- 
able rooms were; so, marvelling no more at the 
dearth of light, we turned sharp to the left and 
came on the side looking to the river. 

Two lights twinkled in the place, one in the 
basement and one in the low first story. I 
cast my memory back over old days. One was 
from the sitting-parlour where old Gilbert Burnet 
had chosen to spend his days; and the other 
—ah, I had it!—’twas from the sleeping-room 
of old Mistress Burnet, where she had dragged 
out her last years and drawn her last breath. 
But for these there were no other signs of life in 
the house. 

We crossed the snowy slopes to the black 
shadow of the wall, where we halted and con- 
sulted. By this time some life and spirit had 
come back to my movements, and I held my- 
self more resolutely. Now I gave my servant 
his orders : ‘If so happen we get Mistress Marjory 
safe,’ said I, ‘you will ride off with her without 
delay, down the valley to the Clyde, and then 
straight towards Tweeddale. You will get fresh 
horses at Hamilton, and till then these will 
serve your purpose. Once in her own country- 
side, there remains nothing for you save to sce 
that you do her bidding in everything. If God 
so will it, I will not be long in returning to 
you,’ 

Then, with no more words, we set our faces 
to our task, 

The light in the window above us still shone 
out on the white ground. Many yards to our 
left another patch of brightness marked where the 
other lamp burned. There was need of caution 
and stillness, else the master of the place would 
hear. I kicked my shoes from my feet, though 
it was bitter cold, and set myself to scaling 
the wall, The distance was little, scarce twenty 
feet, and the masonry was rough-hewn and full 
of projecting stones, yet I found the matter as 
hard as I could manage; for my hands were 
numbed with the excessive chill, and the cut 
in my wrist still ached furiously. I was like to 
swoon twenty times ere I reached the corner of 
the window. With a sob of exhaustion, I drew 
myself up and stared at the curtained window. 

Very gently I tapped on the pane, once, twice, 
three times. I heard a quick movement of sur- 


prise within, then silence once more, as if the 
occupant of the room thought it only the snow 
drifting. Again I tapped, this time with a sharp 
knock which men use who wait long outside a 
gate in a windy night. Now there could be no 
doubt of the matter. A hand drew the curtains 
aside, and a timid little face peered out. Then 
of a sudden the whole folds were swept back and 
my lady stood before me. 

She wore her riding-dress still, but a shawl of 
some white stuff was flung around her shoulders. 
There she stood before my sight, peering forth 
into the darkness with surprise, fright, love, 
joy chasing one another across her face, her 
eyes sad and tearful, her mouth drawn as with 
much sorrow, and her bright hair tossed loosely 
over her shoulders. It was many lone and dismal 
months since I had seen her—months filled 
with terrors and alarms and heart-sickening de- 
spair. And now, as she was almost within my 
reach at last after so many days, my heart gave 
a great bound, and with one leap the burden of 
the past shook itself from my shoulders, 

‘Open the window, dear, I cried; and with 
trembling hands she undid the fastenings and 
swung the lattice open. The next moment I had 
her in my arms, and felt her heart beating close 
to mine, and the soft, warm touch of her neck. 
‘Darling,’ I cried—‘ Marjory lass, how I have 
missed you, dearest! But now I have you, and 
shall never leave you more;’ and I drew her 
closer to me, while she could only sob the more. 

Then with a mighty effort I recalled myself 
to the immediate enterprise. The sound of the 
horses shuffling the snow without forced on me 
the need of action. 

‘My servant is without with horses, I said. 
‘You must go with him, dear. It is our only 
safety. By to-morrow you will be in Tweeddale, 
and in a very little while I will come to you.’ 

‘But do you not go just now?’ she cried in 
anxiety, still clinging to me. 

‘No, Marjory dear,’ said I, soothing her as best 
I could. ‘I cannot come yet. There are some 
things which need my special care. If you think 
yourself, you will see that.’ 

‘Is it aught to do with Gilbert Burnet? Oh! I 
dare not leave you with him. Come with me, 
John—oh, come! I dare not, I dare not!’ And 
the poor child fell to wringing her hands. 

‘Marjory,’ I said, ‘if you love me, do as I bid 
you. I will come to no scaith. I promise you 
I will be with you at Dawyck ere the week is 
out.’ 

So she put a brave face on the matter, though 
her lips still quivered. I went to the window 
and looked down to where Nicol stood waiting 
with the horses. Then I thought of a plan; and, 
finding none better, I cried to him to mount to the 
window-sill, for I knew his prowess as a climber, 
and the uncommon toughness of his arm, The horses 
were too jaded and spiritless to need any watching. 
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I caught up my lady in my arms and stepped 
out upon the ledge. Then very carefully and 
painfully I lowered myself, still clinging to the 
sill, till I found a foothold on a projecting stone. 
Below us were Nicol’s arms, and into them I gave 
my burden. I heard him clambering down by 
degrees, and in a very little—~for the height was 
not great—he had reached the ground. Then I 
followed him, slipping the last few feet and bury- 
ing myself in a bank of snow. 

I had brought a heap of warm furs from the 
room, and these I flung round my love’s shoulders. 
My heart ached to think of her, weary from the 
day’s hard riding, setting forth again into the cold 
of a November night. 

‘Oh John, she said, ‘no sooner met than 
parted! It is ever our fate.’ 


‘It will be the last time, dear, I said, and L 
kissed her face in her hood. 

Then, with many injunctions to my servant, 
I bade them good-bye, and watched the figure 
which I loved best in all the world disappear 
into the darkness. With a sad and yet cheerful 
heart. I turned back and clambered again into 
the chamber. 

There were Marjory’s things scattered about, as 
of one who had come from a long journey. 
Something on a table caught my eye, and taking 
it up, I saw it was a slip of withered heather. 
Then I minded how I had given it her one 
summer long ago on the Hill of Scrape. 

I again kicked off my boots, and in utter 
weariness of body and mind, I flung myself on 
the bed and was soon asleep. 


THE MONEY-LENDING INQUIRY. 


fjO one can scan the columns of any 
newspaper without being invited, 
by puffing advertisements, to apply 
for a loan to some generous in- 
dividual who seems anxious to 
bestow his money on the first- 
comer. Every week brings its batch of circulars, 
marked private, and addressed to us at our homes, 
soliciting us to borrow money from gentlemen 
whose system ensures the most absolute secrecy. 
Any one who has read the evidence given before 
the select committee of the House of Commons 
on ‘Money-lending’ can no longer doubt that 
professional money-lenders are thriving in all 
parts of the country. Mr Farrow, one of the 
principal witnesses before the committee, wished 
to ascertain whether the demand for money was 
great. He advertised as a philanthropist in four 
London dailies, and agreed to offer money at 10 
per cent. to respectable borrowers. On one day 
he received as many as two hundred and eighty- 
three replies. 

The Inspector-General in Bankruptcy confirms 
our view as to the prevalence of professional 
money-lending. In a report which he presented 
to the committee, he stated that the number of 
‘receiving orders made during the two years 
(1895 and 1896) was 8500, and in these there 
were about 3160 claims by money-lenders which 
may fairly be described as of an usurious nature. 
The amount of these claims was approximately 
£445,000, or about 34 per cent. of the total 
liabilities scheduled by the debtors, amounting to 
£12,400,000. The rates charged, as stated by the 
official receivers, and when reduced to percent- 
ages upon the amounts actually paid to borrowers, 
range from 10 to 3600 per cent.’ Indeed, the 
fact that a select committee has been appointed 
to inquire into the alleged evils attending money- 
lending transactions is an eloquent testimony to 


the range of this business. We do not purpose 
to forestall the report of the committee ; but it is 
evident to any one that the two great questions 
which this body must answer are: (1) Is it for 
the benefit of the borrowing public that these trans- 
actions should be carried on? If not—(2) Can their 
objectionable features be repressed or modified ? 
We appreciate the danger of drawing conclusions 
from isolated cases ; but a perusal of the evidence 
convinces us that there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that roguery, deceit, and oppression are 
brought into requisition to the disadvantage of 
the unhappy borrower. Shylock is, and ever has 
been, more than a match for Bassanio. 

As an instance of how respectable and temporarily 
embarrassed tradesmen are ruined by the money- 
lender, we may cite the case of a Leicester butcher. 
This man, in reply to a rosy and tempting 
advertisement, applied to a money-lender for the 
loan of £20. The money was required to pur- 
chase a load of hay for the butcher’s stock. 
The money-lender, who for the purposes of gain- 
ing his clients’ confidence was trading under the 
style of a bank, promised to go over and see the 
butcher and to grant him the loan, but required 
a preliminary fee of 10s. 6d., which was duly 
paid. The valuer came, and, in the absence of 
the butcher, went round the premises and noted 
in his memorandum book the particulars of the 
stock. The butcher having in the meantime 
arrived, the valuer promised to advance the 
money, but suggested that the butcher should 
take £30 and not £20. The butcher signed a 
document which was never read over or explained 
to. him. The document was in fact a bill of sale,. 
and was afterwards registered. The result was, 
as the butcher himself complained, ‘his character 
was ruined, and nobody would let him have a 
carcass. The whole thing was a ‘plant’ £20 
was the amount of the loan asked for ; but, as the 
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money-lender knew that a Dill of sale for this 
amount was not valid, he, by giving his client a 
false reason for making the suggestion, induced 
the borrower to take £30. The butcher was 
completely outwitted; he had wished to obtain 
the money secretly, but instead was publicly 
gazetted as a man who had a bill of sale on his 
goods, He imagined that the money was lent at 
5 per cent. per annum, but afterwards discovered 
that 5 per cent. per month was the amount 
charged. The annual interest paid by this bor- 
rower on such a small sum as £30 amounted to 
£16, 12s. 4d., and this notwithstanding that good 
security was taken, 

Another instance was related before the com- 
mittee of the manner in which money-lenders by 
sharp practice induce foolish persons to borrow 
money at ruinous rates of interest. The witness 
was a solicitor. A client of his, who was. tem- 
porarily in want of money, applied to a money- 
lender for £100. The latter immediately made 
inquiries, and found that the borrower, who was 
a lady, had an annuity of £600. Without any 
further interview, but with the purpose of secur- 
ing a nice catch, he ‘rushed’ the proposed 
borrower by sending a letter to her enclosing a 
Bank of England note for £100 and a promissory 
note for her signature for £200 payable to him 
in three months. In the letter to the lady was 
a promise ‘that if at the end of three months it 
would not be quite convenient for you to meet 
it (the promissory note), we can make other satis- 
factory arrangements; and if at any time when 
the note falls due you should be only prepared 
to pay a part of the capital, interest will only be 
charged on that part of the capital remaining, in 
proportion to the above terms, which I think is 
very fair and reasonable.’ The lady was foolish 
enough to snatch at the bait. Once on the hook, 
she found escape impossible; the loan was re- 
newed on the most inequitable terms; and 
although considerably more than the amount 
actually lent was repaid, she was driven into the 
bankruptcy court, and one of her largest creditors 
was the scheming money-lender who had en- 
trapped and ruined her by charging her interest 
at the rate of 400 per cent. per annum. 

Mr Farrow complains of another dodge which 
is a part of the stock-in-trade of these profes- 
sional money-lenders. At the time of signing the 
promissory note the money-lender says: ‘I am 
sorry I cannot make out my note for a longer 
period than three months; but that is my custom. 
But, he says, ‘the loan is for twelve months.’ 
The borrower may then hesitate, and the money- 
lender replies: ‘Oh, it is all right; there will be 
no difficulty about the renewal of it. You may 
rest assured that it will be all right, and that 15 
per cent. is the rate of interest.’ The borrower, 
who has been kept in hand until he really requires 
the money, signs the document, and at the end 
of three months the whole amount is demanded, 


In cases of bills of sale the bailiff is instantly put 
in, and the belongings of the borrower sold at a 
sacrifice. Mr Farrow asserts that in many cases 
the borrowers, who are frequently clergymen and 
doctors, find that they cannot get away from their 
signatures without local exposure, which would 
ruin them, and they are bound to submit to 
go on renewing or to pay extortionate interest. 
This practice, which is frequently indulged in, 
enables the money-lender to obtain a rate of in- 
terest four times larger than the rate which the 
borrower imagines he has contracted to pay. The 
Inspector-General in Bankruptcy (whom we have 
quoted before) avers that ‘the average ostensible 
rate of interest is from 60 to 70 per cent. per 
annum on the original advance ;’ but the actual 
rate paid would much exceed this rate if regard 
is had to the periodical reduction of principal by 
the weekly or monthly instalments, To explain : 
a person may borrow £80 repayable by ten 
monthly instalments of £10 each. The interest 
in such a case amounts to much more than 20 
per cent., since the whole of the principal will 
not be outstandiug for the ten months, but is 
being repaid by instalments. 

These money-lenders also find it advisable 
and advantageous to conceal their identity under 
fictitious names. Indeed, the same individual has 
frequently a separate trade-name for each town 
or district in which he carries on business. As 
an instance of this practice: Some time ago a 
lady living in Llangollen borrowed £50, and 
agreed to pay £70 in ten monthly instalments. 
After paying four instalments she found herself 
unable to continue the payments, and applied to 
another money-lender in another district for a 
loan. She obtained £70, and signed a promissory 
note for £100, repayable in seven equal monthly 
instalments. Out of this advance she paid off the 
prior loan. The first money-lender received £20 
as interest for the loan of £50 for four months. 
She paid three of the instalments in reduction of 
the second advance, but then made default, as she 
was unable to continue the payments, and so the 
second loun was called in, She then obtained 
another loan of £50 from a money-lender in a 
different district, and from this money she repaid 
the second loan. She eventually made default 
again, and, in the bankruptcy which followed, it 
was discovered that these loans had been obtained 
from one and the same person trading under dif- 
ferent names. Here again it was discovered that, 
although the money-lender had been repaid a sum 
much in advance of the amount actually lent, 
he was a creditor for a sum in excess of that 
amount. This state of things was owing to 
fines being imposed for the slightest delay in the 
payment of interest, This money-lender trades 
under seven or eight aliases, and is by this means 
enabled to ‘bleed’ his clients to the disadvantage 
of the general body of creditors. It should be 


remarked that the money-lender is careful to 
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choose such names as give entire confidence in 
the localities in which they are used. When a 
money-lender trades under the style of a bank, 
he selects as the name of the bank a title as 
similar as is safe to one of the leading and well- 
known banking establishments trading in that 
locality. By this means he deceives a great 
number of ignorant persons, and so increases his 
connection by going before the public in a false 
garb. Another of this fraternity has established 
a connection with clerks in the Bank of England 
and other leading banks. This has been accom- 
plished by sending the following letter to clerks 
immediately before going on their holidays: ‘Str, 
—As you will probably be taking your holidays 
before long, it may be convenient to you to 
anticipate your salary for a short time. I am 
prepared to advance you £10, £20, or more 
(according to your position or requirements), on 
your post-dated cheques, at the moderate interest 
of 2s, 6d. per month for each £5. I do not think 
you will meet with easier terms, and I may add 
that, having already a connection among gentle- 
men in the Bank of England, I am _ perfectly 
acquainted with the rules and regulations. Your 
transaction would be known only to myself, as I 
keep my own books and am not a professional 
money-lender.’ This system unmistakably places 
the borrower completely in the hands of the 
money-lender, as instant dismissal is the result of 
it becoming known that clerks have any dealings 
with a money-lender. 

The character of the professional money-lender 
is so shady, and the tricks to which he resorts 
are so many, that there has been a demand, both 
inside and outside the Houses of Parliament, to 
interfere by legislation for the benefit of the 
borrower and his creditors. It is not for us, how- 
ever, to suggest remedies. The select committee 
will no doubt .do that. It has been suggested 
that professional money-lenders should be licensed 
somewhat in the same way that publicans are ; 
and, although there are many difficulties in the 
way, we cannot understand why this trade should 
not be regulated as is the trade in intoxicating 
liquors. Persons may urge that this would be 
an unjust interference with trade; but it must 
never be forgotten that, as at present carried 
on, this trade is a source of benefit to no one 
except the money-lender. 

To speak the truth, the trade is a positive 
injury both to the borrowers and the general 
body of their creditors. 

This is shown by the defence that money- 
lenders have pleaded before the select committee. 
Mr Samuel, a leading money-lender, and one of 
the most respectable members of the trade, said 
in his evidence ‘that charging 60 per cent. leaves 
us (the money-lenders) 11 per cent. profit, and 
that is not unreasonable for the risk and labour 
attached.’ No one can deny that the money- 
lender has great losses, owing to the fraud of 


many of his clients; but the fact that the honest 
but financially embarrassed borrower must therefore 
pay interest at 60 per cent. renders the trade 
worse than useless. No one can afford to borrow 
money at such rate; and we can believe Judge 
Owen of the Cardiff County Court when he says 
‘that my experience is that when a decent man 
gets into the hands of a money-lender he never 
gets out of them.’ shi 

It is evident that by borrowing at such a rate 
as this the crisis can only be temporarily delayed, 
and that the crash is inevitable, and will, by reason 
of the delay, be all the greater. This system 
tempts a man to trade long after he has become 
insolvent. Every lawyer knows what that means. 
Many a man would have been able to save 
himself from commercial ruin had he, when 
he discovered that he was insolvent, called his 
creditors together. and made an arrangement 
with them. But another and a worse course is 
pursued. It constantly happens that when a 
man is hopelessly insolvent he goes to a money- 
lender for the sake of enabling him to maintain 
his position for a few months or even weeks, 
and gives a bill of sale as security for a loan 
at usurious interest. Presently he makes default 
in payment of an instalment, and the whole, 
or at all events the greater part, of his estate 
is swept away to the exclusion of the rest of 
his creditors. 

Money-lenders are also a scourge to the man 
who is short of ready cash to meet pressing 
liabilities, but whose condition has not arrived 
at an acute stage. Should men in such circum- 
stances go to the money-lender they will never 
escape from his grip until they have become 
absolutely penniless, 

Among other reforms proposed, Judge Owen 
advocates the fixing of a maximum rate of in- 
terest and the granting of powers to county court 
judges to set aside money-lending agreements 
on the ground that the money-lender has been 
guilty of fraud, or the borrower has been labour- 
ing under a mistake, They have not at present 
these powers ; and if the agreement, bill of sale, or 
promissory note is in proper form and valid, they 
must give judgment for the money-lender, and 
must refuse to go behind any of these documents 
and hear evidence proving that the money-lender 
has tricked or defrauded the borrower. We are 
quite aware that there are circumstances in which 
a loan at a fair rate of interest, and from a 
respectable lender, may be of substantial assistance 
to a person temporarily embarrassed. Such a loan 
may, indeed, enable the borrower to permanently 
repair his position; but the one great lesson 
taught by the evidence before the committee is 
that, unless a man can borrow in such a manner, 
he had far better ‘face the music’ by calling his 
creditors together for the purpose of making an 
arrangement with them than resort to the pro- 
fessional money-lender who has under his control 
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a highly- perfected system of roguery daily 
practised for the undoing of unhappy borrowers. 
The wisest thing for a man embarrassed by 
pecuniary difficulties is to give no heed to money- 
lending advertisements, to cast them aside as false, 
and not to look in that direction for relief. 
Since this was written, the Times, commenting 
on the work of the Money-lending Committee, 
believes that a judicial discretion will be suggested 


as to what is a reasonable rate of interest, but that 
the Committee will scarcely recommend the total 
abolition of bills of sale; and mentions that it is 
not unlikely that a proposal will be formulated that 
the execution of bills of sale shall depend upon 
orders made by registrars of county courts after 
explanation of the whole circumstances, and that 
no seizure or sale shall be permitted without the 
consent of a county court judge. 


QUEEN ELMA. 


CHAPTER II. 


(eerereea|HE next day I spent wandering 
Meee | through the quaint streets of Laps- 
burg, admiring the old - fashioned 
gables and queer jutting roofs that 
gave an air of medievalism to the 
town. No less attractive were the 
pretty girls, in their picturesque dresses, who 
clacked past in wooden sabots. 

At about noon I went into a little café stand- 
ing off one of the smaller thoroughfares, and 
ordered a bottle of wine. I invited the proprietor 
to help with his own vintage, to which he readily 
agreed. 

I commenced our conversation with an English- 
man’s bétise, which caused the shopkeeper’s bland 
smile to disappear with a rapidity I found amusing. 

‘Are you a partisan of the Count or the 
Queen ?’ I said. 

Over his face an expression of horror dawned. 

‘Sir!’ he stammered. 

I regarded him calmly. 

‘Don’t you understand my question ? 
would you prefer to reign over you?’ 

He glanced at me suspiciously, ‘Who are you?’ 
he asked. 

‘Oh, I replied, ‘1 am merely a travelling 
Englishman.’ 

He wiped his forehead with a not too clean 
napkin. 

‘Let me advise you, my friend,’ he said severely, 
‘not to ask that kind of question, or you may find 
yourself escorted to the frontier.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked lightly. 

He made a gesticulation of hopeless exasperation. 

‘In England, he asked, ‘do you go into a 
public place and ask the first man you meet, in 
a loud voice, whether he has been guilty of a 
crime punishable with death?’ 

It began to dawn on me that things were taken 
seriously in this absurd little state. 

‘Surely you could reply in a loud voice you 
were not guilty?’ 

He looked at me pityingly. 
help me—next week,’ 

Another customer coming in, he got up rather 
hastily, and came no more near me, 

I fear I shall give the impression that I am a 


Whom 


‘That might not 


somewhat tactless, even witless, person. In truth, 
I am not sure that this is not the case, for at 
dinner that same evening I behaved again like 
the typical Englishman abroad. Prince Slavoski, 
the Russian ambassador, a little, undersized man, 
with small searching eyes and a skin like parch- 
ment, had just been introduced to me, and we 
were standing together in the drawing-room await- 
ing the announcement of dinner. 

‘I hear there is a regular Tartar of a Queen 
here,’ I remarked casually. 

‘Walter !’ interposed my uncle, warningly. 

The Prince looked at me and smiled. 

‘Our young friend forgets he is not in London, 
where all things are considered fit subjects for 
criticism,’ he observed. ‘But I wonder who has 
been giving him so adverse an opinion of her 
Majesty.’ 

‘Oh, common gossip,’ I said a little hastily, for 
I saw anxiety on my uncle’s face. ‘But I shall 
form my own opinion later on.’ 

‘You are going to the ball to-night?’ 

I nodded. ‘To hear the announcement of the 
Queen’s betrothal,’ I added a little maliciously. 

The Prince’s eyebrows descended over his eyes, 
which I discovered later was a common trick of 
his when annoyed. ‘I fear you may be dis- 
appointed,’ he said sharply. ‘I have not heard 
that her Majesty contemplates any such step.’ 

‘Haven’t you?’ I responded, with an air of 
surprise. ‘How very odd!’ 

‘Walter!’ There was obvious annoyance in my 
uncle’s voice. 

‘I fear our young friend puts too great trust 
in common gossip,’ said the Prince, eyeing me 
with some disfavour. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘I dare say you know 
more about the matter than I do,’ I said in- 
differently. 

At that moment dinner was announced, and we 
descended to the dining-room. I found myself 
opposite to Prince Slavoski. 

‘So you have not yet met the Queen?’ he 
observed. 

I shook my head. ‘My uncle has promised to 
present me this evening.’ 

‘You will find her a most charming woman,’ 
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he said, with some emphasis. ‘In fact, I should 
warn you not to lose your heart to her.’ 

‘There is no fear of that.’ 

‘Oh, you are too confident.—Lord Carton,’ he 
went on, suddenly turning to my uncle, ‘I shall 
be forced to leave you the moment we have dined, 
for I have an audience with the Queen. Will 
you permit your nephew to escort me, so that I 
may give him the privilege of an early presenta- 
tion to her Majesty ?’ 

My uncle looked a little puzzled. ‘You are 
very good, but’—— 

*I should like to go,’ I put in. 

‘Oh, then we will consider it settled,’ responded 
Slavoski urbanely. 

My uncle looked at me a trifle anxiously. 

‘You will say nothing likely to offend her 
Majesty. It will quite spoil my evening if I find 
you being led out to execution as I enter.’ 

‘I am always discreet,’ I replied coolly. 

My uncle laughed vexedly. ‘An undergraduate 
at court reminds me of a bull in a china-shop. 
But if you will go, I don’t doubt the Prince 
will see you behave yourself.’ 

‘I have already warned him not to lose his 
heart to the Queen,’ said Slavoski. 

‘It will be enough if he does not make an 
avowal before I arrive,’ replied my uncle. 

Dinner had hardly ended before Slavoski rose. I 
made a movement to do likewise, but he stopped me. 

‘I am not yet ready to start,’ he said, ‘There 
is a letter I must write. If I may be permitted, 
I will go to the library. Perhaps you will join 
me in a quarter of an hour.’ He left the room 
with a low bow to the assembled guests. 

The servants were handing round cigars, when 
my uncle beckoned me to his side. 

*T don’t know what Slavoski means,’ he said in 
a low tone. ‘He evidently has some purpose in 
asking you to accompany him. Just be cautious, 
there’s a good boy.’ 

I nodded. As the quarier of an hour was up, 
I went out of the room and found the Prince 
ready to start. 

‘Shall we walk?’ he asked. ‘It is only a 
quarter of a mile to the palace.’ 

I assented, and“he took my arm. We walked 
together down the avenue that led towards the 
town, in the centre of which the palace stands. 
We had not gone far before a figure stepped 
out of the dark shadows and confronted us. The 
movement had been so sudden that I drew back. 
The figure was that of a man, heavily shrouded 
in a dark cloak, for all the world like the villain 
in a transpontine melodrama. 

‘What do you want?’ asked Slavoski sharply. 

‘Forgive me, your Excellencies, came the reply 
in a gruff voice ; ‘but if you are going to the palace 
I would beg you to deliver a letter to the Queen’s 
own hands.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ replied Slavoski; ‘deliver your 
own letter.’ 


‘It is a matter of life or death,’ said the 
man. 

‘Your life or death?’ asked Slavoski, ‘That is 
a matter of no consequence.’ 

The man bowed himself almost to the ground. 

‘It is of the Queen I speak.’ He held out a 
letter. 

Slavoski took it contemptuously between his 
finger and thumb and looked at it in the dim 
light. 

‘A begging-letter, I suppose. A petition of 
some kind. Take it.’ He returned it to the man, 
who received it back reluctantly. 

‘I would beg that you would deliver it to the 
Queen’s own hand,’ 

‘It is impossible,’ said Slavoski. ‘I cannot be 
the letter-carrier of every knave I meet in the 
highways.’ 

The man raised his hands imploringly. ‘I 
swear that it means much to the Queen; and 
he who hands it to her will merit her gratitude.’ 

‘IT know all about that, said Slavoski deri- 
sively. 

The man turned to me. ‘Will not this high- 
born young gentleman do me this signal favour?’ 

I hesitated a moment. ‘All right, I answered. 
I took the letter from the man and shoved it 
into my pocket. 

‘The Queen’s hands alone,’ said the man warn- 
ingly as we passed on. 

Slavoski took my arm again, and for a little 
while we walked on in silence. When he spoke 
I thought I noted a ring in his voice that had 
not been there before. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I don’t expect any announce- 
ment of a betrothal to-night.’ 

As we approached the palace there was already 
a stream of carriages passing through the iron 
gates that divided the grounds from the road. 
A block had brought the string of vehicles to a 
standstill ; and as we passed through the side gate 
the lights over the entrance threw into strong pro- 
file the faces of the inmates of one of the car- 
riages. I uttered a sudden exclamation. 

‘Bless my soul—the vintner’s daughter !’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Slavoski. 

‘Did you not notice the lady in that carriage? 
I had the pleasure of officiating at her marriage 
yesterday. A most romantic affair !’ 

‘I did not notice the lady,’ he replied; ‘but 
you are evidently making a mistake. There are 
no vintners’ daughters who have the entrée to the 
palace.’ 

‘Oh, but I am certain!’ I protested. I told 
him in a few words of the marriage that had 
taken place. 

He laughed incredulously, telling me I was 
mistaken. ‘It is apparent that a vintner's 
daughter who marries a corporal would not be 
on the Queen’s list of guests.’ 

‘I am perfectly sure I am right,’ I persisted, 
annoyed at his incredulity. ‘I could not possibly 
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forget the lady’s face; she is the most lovely 
creature I have ever seen.’ 

‘My young susceptible friend——’ he began un- 
believingly ; and then he stopped short, turned 
on his heel, and bounded with surprising agility 
back to the entrance of the gardens. I watched 
him peer into the carriage window, and waited 
till he rejoined me. 

‘Well, I asked, ‘who is she?’ 

‘You are quite sure of your story?’ 

‘Certain,’ I replied. 

We were ascending the flight of steps that led 
up to the entrance of the palace. The place 
was brilliantly lighted. Glancing at Slavoski’s 
face, 1 was surprised to see that it had turned 
to a yellower hue than ever, and his eyes were 
glittering strangely. 

‘The lady whom you mistake for a vintner’s 
daughter,’ he said slowly, ‘is the Princess Kata, 
the Queen’s cousin.’ 


We had passed into the entrance-hall, and I 
confess to being impressed by the brilliance of 
the scene before me. A magnificent marble stair- 
case ran up through the centre of the hall, 
lined on both sides by the soldiers from the Queen’s 
bodyguard. As we slowly ascended they came 
to the salute. It was a case of reflected glory, 
no doubt; but a sense of exhilaration came over 
me. Here was I, an undergraduate who, a few 
months ago, had been forced to bolt down an 
alley to escape the unwelcome attentions of a 
proctor, walking between a double line of blue- 
coated warriors who saluted as I passed. 

At the top of the staircase we passed through 
the ballroom, which was as yet but very scantily 
filled. 

‘Tell me, said the Prince, ‘if you observe 
your friend the corporal.’ 

I nodded, determining, with sudden caution, to 
do nothing of the kind. I was annoyed that my 
want of thought should have been the means of 


revealing to Slavoski a marriage which was. 
evidently intended to be secret. The Prince, too, 
was the centre of many a plot and counterplot, 
and his designs might be assisted by the informa- 
tion which I had unwittingly afforded him. Cer- 
tainly I had noticed a scarcely concealed jubila- 
tion about his manner, which made me fear I 
had been the means of giving him information 
which he esteemed of value. I ground my teeth 
at my own want of care; for I need hardly say 
all my sympathies were with the pretty girl 
and the so-called corporal whose marriage I had 
witnessed the previous day. 

We went down a corridor into an anteroom. 
Slavoski beckoned to a page in waiting. 

‘Kindly let her Majesty know I am in attend- 
ance’ 

The page bowed and vanished. 

‘I must ask you to be good enough to wait 
here for a few minutes,’ said Slavoski. ‘It is 
essential that I speak with the Queen in private ; 
but I will not keep you long.’ 

The page was beckoning him. 
entered the Queen’s apartment. 

I looked round.. With the exception of the 
youthful page, who was pirouetting on the tiled 
floor to the strains of the distant band, there was 
no one in the room. On the walls were some 
marvellous frescoes depicting events in the history 
of Herzoglia, and I made the circuit of the room 
scrutinising them. I would have entered into con- 
versation with the aforesaid page if he had not 
seemed so absorbed in the practice of his steps. 

At length the Prince appeared at the door. 

‘Come,’ he said abruptly. Evidently his inter- 
view had not been satisfactory, for his eyebrows 
were drawn down and there was a savage gleam 
in his eyes. 

I went to him. 
from the door. 

‘Enter, he said; ‘the Queen has graciously 
consented to receive you.’ 


He left me and 


He held back the curtain 


THE 


‘SK Y-SCRAPERS’ 


OF NEW YO-RK. 


By FREDERICK BLACK. 


—— HE present century has witnessed 
Tage the accomplishment of many mar- 
vellous undertakings, and the ancient 

Seven Wonders no longer may lay 

claim to a prominent place in the 

world’s list of greatest works. If 

one were asked to-day to enumerate the most 
notable modern wonders, the task would not be 
easy. Not least, however, among the many 
claimants for the honour of inclusion in such 
a category would rank those colossal structures 
of steel and stone that the enterprise (and audacity, 
one is tempted to add) of our Transatlantic friends 


is causing to multiply in the larger cities of the- 
Western continent. 

In New York and Chicago these latter-day 
Towers of Babel — yclept ‘sky-scrapers’ in the 
expressive vernacular tongue—are becoming more 
and more numerous. Boston and Philadelphia 
also are able to count an increasing number 
amongst their buildings. The statement has been 
made more than once that the majority of these 
monster exhibitions of the architect - engineer’s 
skill owe their existence chiefly to the urban 
rivalry that finds expression amongst the peoples. 
of the great commercial centres of the West; and 
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though there may be just the least grain of truth 
in this, a reason of much greater weight lies in 
the universal tendency of American business in- 
terests to centralise in the smallest possible area, 
thus affording the utmost facilities for conducting 
4 maximum of transactions and negotiations in a 
minimum of time. 

The modern tall building of ‘sky-scraper’ type 
may be said to have originated in New York 
when the ‘Washington’ of thirteen stories was 
erected in 1884. Chicago at that time had nothing 
over eight stories; but the grass was not long 
allowed to grow under her citizens’ feet, and 
building after building continued to rise, each 
one a little higher than New York’s last, until 
at length the municipal authorities felt impelled 
to restrain the soaring ambitions of the designers 
by imposing a limit above which they considered 
human beings should not be expected to ascend 
for the performance of their daily business, To 
this day, however, the New York law remains 
without any prohibition of the same nature, an 
omission of which due advantage is taken, as 
testified by the building of twenty-nine stories 
and total height of 386 feet from pavement to 
lantern, now in course of construction at Park 
Row, near the City Hall. 

Owing to the peculiar geographical position of 
America’s commercial capital—the city is built 
upon a river-island fourteen miles in length and 
but three in average width, the business quarter 
being confined to the southern end—there is much 
to be said in favour of its ‘sky-scrapers’ that 
will not apply with the same force to other and 
differently situated towns. To accommodate the 
enormous number of firms who require city 
offices it is evident that building must either go 
on extending along the island—‘up town, as 
the inhabitants term it—or, on the other hand, 
it must needs rise in a perpendicular direction. 
The problem is being solved by building upwards, 
a solution only rendered possible by the modern 
achievements of science in steel construction and 
hoisting apparatus. In the other cities before 
mentioned, the guiding motive originally was 
simply the demand for centralisation, with its 
accompanying facilities and convenience. This 
in turn caused the value of land to appreciate 
enormously, and now the two factors reacting 
upon each other have fairly perpetuated the ‘sky- 
scraper.’ 

Let us suppose ourselves upon the deck of a 
steamer having just passed in through the Narrows 
from the ocean and proceeding towards the city 
that constitutes America’s front-door. Stretched 
away in front for some six miles lies a broad 
sheet of water—more sea than river, though 
bordered by land on either side. The surround- 
ing scene is one of great beauty; but from 
it our eyes wander back again and again to the 
picture ahead that is rapidly becoming more 
distinct as the vessel’s bows cleave the waters 


of the bay. Against a sky of Italian blue we see 
ten, fifteen, twenty—we know not how many— 
buildings towering aloft to a tremendous height, 
scarce two of the same shape, some square-topped, 
some surmounted by domes, but all alike clear 
and well defined to our vision in an atmosphere 
of marvellous purity. There is no order about 
their grouping ; each appears to have arisen where 
it listed, springing up from among its more lowly 
neighbours as a monarch tree of the forest rears 
its head far above its less sturdy fellows. If it 
be winter-time, a dense white cloud of steam 
will be issuing from the highest point on the 
roof of each, twisting and swirling in the wind, 
always pouring forth, but melting into nothingness 
after rising a few feet into the clear air. This 
visible token of the imprisoned forces of Nature 


‘that man has chained in the nethermost part of 


these buildings to do his bidding in lighting, 
heating, and the performance of other tasks might 
be taken, with very little effort of the imagination, 
for the breath of so many giants, each fulfilling 
within those lofty walls the behests of his lord 
and master. 

Arrived off the Battery, the southernmost 
point of Manhattan Island and the city, we now 
can see up two great waterways—that to the 
right the East River, spanned by the great suspen- 
sion-bridge, and separating Brooklyn from New 
York, thence leading to the Sound that flows be- 
tween Long Island and the mainland; and that to 
the left the Hudson, along which our course lies for 
a couple of miles. At this point we may notice 
that, tall though the towers of the famed bridge 
are, many a building is now able to look down 
upon them with ease. For the remainder of our 
journey the steamer is passing the business por- 
tion of the ‘Empire City,’ never more than a few 
hundred yards from where the streets terminate 
at the numerous wharfs ; and, as one by one the 
tall buildings appear to glide by, we are afforded 
a perfect view—one that enables proper perspec- 
tive to have full play while still including all 
the architectural detail that graces the exterior of 
the structures. 

The famous thoroughfare, Broadway, in _ its 
lower or ‘down-town’ part, is the locality where 
the majority of the ‘sky-scrapers’ are situated. 
Going on a tour down it, and omitting to specially 
notice buildings of twelve stories or less, we come 
to the offices of the New York Life Insurance 
Company—but recently completed—at the corner 
of Leonard Street. This structure is of thirteen 
stories, surmounted on the main front by a clock- 
dome equal in height to another four stories, and 
is remarkable for the great area it occupies, 
extending back to Elm Street. Then, farther 
down, facing the City Hall Park, is the Home Life 
Building of sixteen stories and gabled superstruc- 
ture, completely dwarfing the little fellow of five 
stories adjoining it on the north side, and even 
rising above its southern neighbour, the Postal 
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Telegraph Building, which counts but fourteen 
stories. On the opposite side of Broadway, at 
Anne Street, stands the St Paul, one of the most 
noticeable of all the gigantic office buildings in the 
city, consisting of twenty-five stories, and having 
in addition the customary basement. From its roof 
we might drop a plumb-line 307 feet in length to 
the pavement beneath! Situated on the corner 
and without any of its tall brethren very near, its 
limited area at first conveys to the mind the 
impression of a huge chimney-stack pierced by 
windows and adorned with stone frills and 
furbelows. One other building in New York 
reaches to a greater height (excluding the Man- 
hattan Life, the front of which is capped by dome 
and lantern)—namely, the American Surety Com- 
pany’s home at Pine Street and Broadway. On a 
site only 84 feet 6 inches by 85 feet 6 inches, this 
building rises to a sheer height of 314 fect, and 
yet contrives to look graceful! Though practically 
a box of square section, flat-ended and having 
nearly four times the length of its width, the 
cunning of the architect has relieved its white 
sides by stone ledge and gilded corona, so that 
somewhat of the ornamental is imparted, in addi- 
tion to strength. It contains twenty-one stories, 


nearly four hundred rooms, and cost £300,000 ; the 
land upon which it stands costing a like amount. 
The Manhattan Life Building, to which reference 
has just been made, is a short distance farther south 
and close to Wall Street, It has a frontage into 


which rows of only five windows are let. The site 
measures 67 feet by 125 feet, and cost slightly 
over £270,000. Its seventeen stories attain to a 
height of 254 feet, and the fine dome adds another 
94 feet. The Bowling Green and the Washington 
Buildings, the last two on Broadway, are side by 
side ; the former’s sixteen stories of glazed white 
brick constituting a most admirable background, 
when viewed from either Battery Park or the 
harbour, for its more picturesque neighbour, whose 
thirteen stories of red brick relieved by white 
facings show to the greatest advantage against it. 
The Washington, as mentioned before, was erected 
in 1884, when thirteen stories was deemed high. 
Its commanding situation, looking out over the 
harbour, and its striking appearance entitle it to 
notice, though as a tall building it has been forced 
long since to take a secondary place. 

Of other buildings, brief mention need only 
be made here of the National Bank of Commerce, 
nineteen stories; the Commercial Cable, twenty- 
one stories; and the Gillinder, nineteen stories 
plus a tower, and possessing only three windows 
in the end-width of each floor, In the well- 
known Printing House Square on ‘Newspaper 
‘Row’ stands the World Building (294 feet), practi- 
cally a four-sided shaft of fourteen stories, on which 
rests a very high dome, so that in outline the 
whole structure resembles a Titanic potato-masher 
stood on end, with the handle uppermost; the 
New York Times offices, thirteen stories, and the 


other more or less elevated headquarters of the city’s 
daily press, as well as the American Tract Society’s 
Building, which is twenty-three stories and 290 
feet high, being in the same vicinity. 

All the foregoing buildings have been designed 
for office purposes, and in many instances the owners 
themselves occupy at least two floors, generally 
including the ground one when this is not given 
up entirely to main hall, stalls for shops, elevator 
entrances, and so on; the remaining floors being 
let in suites of two, three, or more rooms to 
various commercial companies and individuals. 
Offices having a total area of 150 to 250 square 
feet are not uncommon units, and usually rent 
without difficulty. 

The completion of a new building in the 
business district—and all new ones are by virtue 
of necessity tall, for otherwise interest on the 
capital sunk in the land could never be earned— 
is the signal for an exodus of scores of firms from 
old and less perfectly equipped offices to the 
latest addition to the ranks of the ‘sky-scrapers.’ 
Indeed, it not infrequently occurs that long 
before the workmen have applied the finishing 
touches the tenants have entered and are busy 
transacting business. This continual desertion of 
the older premises is partly responsible for the 
existence of the great and increasing number of 
new structures; the former cannot be allowed to 
stand empty, and consequently are pulled down 
to give place to the latter. That there must be 
some limit to this peculiar phase of municipal 
development is evident, though to define exactly 
what is that limit would be a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. 

The capacity (if such a term may be permitted) 
of the ‘sky-scraper’ is prodigious. The majority 
that have come into being during the last 
few years possess about four hundred rooms 
each. One hundred firms, individually occupying 
on an average three to four apartments, perhaps 
will not appear to be a very goodly company ; 
but there are few cities in the world able to 
offer proper accommodation to an equal number 
on a plot of ground only 85 feet square! Where 
the space has been available, some buildings con- 
tain from thirty-five to forty, and even more, 
offices per floor, so that one roof actually covers 
nearly a thousand separate rooms, Surely central- 
isation could go no farther ! 

That the comfort and convenience of the big 
population thus gathered within four walls require 
an ample supply of thoroughly modern appliances 
goes without saying, and when it is explained 
that the landlord undertakes to provide these 
and keep them in operation, it will be clear that 
system and perfect order reign in every depart- 
ment of the vast establishment, owing to the 
absence of any divided control, and the uniformity 
of all apparatus employed. Lighting, heating, 
ventilating, and cleaning of offices are attended to 
for the tenant; the elevator service, and a tele- 
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phone system connected through from the build- 
ing exchange to the central exchange in the 
district, are always at his command ; and without 
leaving the premises he may post his letters in 
a government mail-box, lunch and dine in a 
restaurant, forward telegrams, despatch messengers, 
and do much else besides. 

A tour of inspection through one of these nine- 
teenth-century wonders is a fascinating experience. 
Entering from the street through a handsome 
portico, flanked on either hand by large pillars 
of polished granite, we find ourselves in a spacious 
hall, with tiled floor, marble walls, and highly 
ornamented ceiling. On one side stands a row of 
neat ‘stores, where cigars and tobacco, fruit and 
confectionery, newspapers—the American is the 
most inveterate newspaper-buyer in the world— 
stamps and postcards, may be purchased ; while 
not infrequently fancy goods and small articles 
of clothing are offered for sale. A continuous 
throng of people is passing to and fro between 
the main doorway and the elevator entrances—a 
throng that seems to suffer no diminution in 
numbers throughout the whole day. Pressing 
along past the elaborate wrought-iron grille that 
guards the base of the seven elevator shafts, we 
come to a wide flight of stone steps, down which 
let us descend to the basement where is situated 
the machinery that ministers to the wants of the 
tenants overhead. 

These basements are well entitled to rank 
amongst the ‘sights’ of the New World city. 
Spotlessly clean, practically odourless—their white- 
tiled walls and floors reflecting back the flashing 
light thrown upon them by the rapidly moving 
polished rods and cranks of the engines, while 
on every side the soft rays from the electric 
lamps illuminate the scene—they indeed form a 
spectacle of real beauty. 

In this abode of Vulcan we see the engines 
and dynamos that generate the current for light- 
ing every room and passage in the mammoth 
structure above us, and that supply power to the 
elevators (if these are of the electric type) and 
the ventilating fans which in the heat of summer 
propel refreshing breezes throughout the offices. 
Here also are the steam pumps that deliver water 
to the tanks high up in the building, and main- 
tain a constant hot and cold service to the multi- 
tude of radiators and*ddvatory taps respectively. 
Should the elevator installation work upon the 
hydraulic principle, the powerful pumps and rams 
that impart the necessary pressure to the water 
and thence motion to the cars will be found here 
also. In the cellar below us are the boilers—five 
or six in number and of a water-tube pattern— 
furnishing between 700 and 800 horse-power. 
The whole of this extensive plant is arranged 
in duplicate, so that no suspension of any func- 
tion it has to perform may reasonably occur. 
The fuel employed is a ‘hard’ description of coal, 
extensively used all over New York, from the 


combustion of which the smoke is practically 
nil. Though the temptation to linger is strong, 
we must now retrace our steps to the ground 
floor, for there is much to see above. 

The ascent of a ‘sky-scraper’ is obviously accom- 
plished by only one practical method—by means of 
the elevator, or lift, as it is called in England. 
That iron lattice-work we see before us contains 
the sliding doors admitting to seven different 
cars, and the placards above each entrance indi- 
cate their respective numbers, and in the case of 
the farther three the fact that they are ‘Express 
to 15th Floor, the explanation of which is that 
these cars make no stop between the ground and 
15th story, but serve from that one to the top. 
The four other elevators are ‘locals, calling at 
all floors up to and including the 14th. By 
this arrangement the traffic is prevented from 
becoming unduly congested, and crowding of the 
cars is minimised. Just above each door is 
placed, on the metal screen, a glass tube or gauge 
about a foot in length, and marked with a scale 
whose divisions correspond to the various floors 
above. Within the tube a coloured liquid reveals 
the exact position and direction of movement of 
the controlling car by rising and falling in 
synchronism with it. These ingenious indicators 
are fitted on every floor, work with the greatest 
precision, and are an indispensable convenience. 

Previous to stepping into one of the ‘Express’ 
elevators, we may notice the large directory of 
the building let into one side of the hall. On 
its white marble face appear in black lettering 
an imposing collection of names, arranged on a 
system that is simplicity itself. Each floor is 
allotted one hundred numbers—though it never 
has rooms to receive them all—the hundreds 
signifying the floor, the tens and units the room. 
Thus, if the address of the New York X Com- 
pany is ‘1785 Clouds Building, we know at once 
that their office is on the 17th floor, and the 
further determination of its position is a matter 
of ease. Other systems of numbering are in use 
in some buildings, but this one is the best. 

Now let us take our places in the car. The 
constant influx of people from the street quickly 
fills each one as it returns to the ground level 
and empties its living freight, and the ‘starter’— 
a uniformed official whose duty is to give each 
attendant the signal to start up—having passed 
the word, the light iron door is shut-to with a 
click, the lever actuating the wire cable that com- 
municates with the power apparatus is pushed 
forward, and immediately we rise with a rapidity 
that gives us the impression of having painlessly 
parted company with our stomachs. Floor after 
floor appears to fly down, and through the inter- 
stices of each elevator door that we pass a momen- 
tary glance is obtained—too brief, however, to 
even enable the names painted on the offices that 
face towards us to be read. Up, up we noise- 
lessly rise, the white-tiled spaces on the walls 
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of the shaft alternating with the stone-gray- 
coloured iron doors at every story. One marvels 
that the attendant can tell the approach of 
the 15th floor, for so quickly do the dis- 
tinguishing figures vanish that our untutored 
eyes fail to read them. But with accurate 
judgment he brings the car to a standstill, its 
floor on a level with that of the story. The 
door is opened with the usual click, some pas- 
sengers step out, a few perhaps enter who have 
business to transact with firms higher up, another 
click, and our upward journey is resumed, this 
time with stoppages where required. In another 
two or three moments we arrive at the 23d floor, 
and, stepping out, are on the top story of a verit- 
able ‘sky-scraper ’—one of the highest in the world. 

Being provided with the entrée to one of the 
offices, we walk in, and on proceeding to the 
windows find a’ prospect of extraordinary mag- 
nificence lying stretched out 300 feet below. 
Directly underneath is Broadway, on which 
dwarfed cable cars go gliding slowly by, and 
Lilliputian beings move in and out amongst each 
other. Streets extending for miles are plainly 
discernible, the roofs of buildings we look down 
upon as on a map, while almost within the reach 
of a stone-throw flows the majestic Hudson, bear- 
ing upon its broad tide many a lordly liner, 
whose funnels—when it comes to rest at the 


pier—show to our gaze yawning chasms of 
Stygian blackness. Here and there in the vicinity 
rise other ‘sky-scrapers,’ towering above their 


surroundings and seeming to be endowed with an 
individuality that is for the most part lost to 
the observation when they are viewed from terra 
firma. Most peculiar sight of all, perhaps, is the 
beautiful spire of Trinity Church, though we 
may be sure that the ecclesiastical architect never 
contemplated the possibility of its iron cross be- 
coming an object that might be viewed from 
above. On the western bank of the river are 
Jersey City and Hoboken, with the Meadows 
on one side, and the rocky wall of the Palisades 
on the other ; while away beyond, in the distance, 
the Orange Hills rear their grassy slopes. To 
the south the whole harbour lies glistening in 
one beautiful panorama; on yonder island the 
Goddess of Liberty—looking very diminutive— 
stands with arm uplifted and face turned sea- 
wards; curious ferry-boats surmounted by that 
survival of a past engineering practice, ‘the 
walking beam,’ creep hither and thither over 
the waters, leaving in their wake an ever-widening 
path fringed by white foam; while ‘stately ships 
go on,’ some just arrived from distant ports, 
to their haven beside the city; others, laden 
with the wealth of the Occident, wending their 
way towards the ocean. Changing our point of 
vantage so as to command a view to the eastward, 
we look across the East River to Brooklyn—once 
called ‘the bedroom of New York,’ but the name, 
no longer being applicable, has given place to 


the more euphonious title, ‘City of Churches ;’ 
to the left Long Island City, famous for its public 
men of Irish descent and pugnacious character, as 
well as for its redolent oilworks ; to the right 
Governor's Island, with its picturesque but harmless 
fort and the harbour. Regretfully we at length re- 
sign the enjoymeut of feasting our eyes upon such 
unparalleled views, to inspect the offices themselves. 

In a general sense there is little difference 
between these on the majority of floors ; those on 
the third story are not very dissimilar to the 
ones on the twenty-third ; and hence, if we explore 
any suite, the prevailing character of all will 
be sufficiently indicated. Directing our attention, 
then, to the office in which we stand, it will be 
observed that it is a clean, well-lighted, airy 
apartment of about the average height. Neat 
desks of oak—all American office furniture seems 
to be constructed of oak—line the walls, and on 
a table in the centre of the room is placed the 
portable telephone communicating with the central 
exchanges. Incandescent electric lamps, for use at 
night or during the winter hours of darkness, are 
suspended overhead and cunningly arranged on the 
desks so that their light will fall upon the books 
and papers rather than upon the eyes. Type- 
writers are strongly in evidence; and perched in 
a convenient position is a revolving electric fan, 
which may be set working and turned to face 
in any direction at will. Even in the excessive 
humid heat of summer, however, these contrivances 
are not always required, for through the opened 
windows a delicious breeze of air will generally 
flow. There is no grate or fireplace, but a 
radiator, in which hot-water supplies the necessary 
heat for winter warming, occupies a corner. 
Leading off from this general office, and accessible 
from the corridor hall as well, is a manager’s 
private room, fitted up in a somewhat similar 
style, and suitable for his special use. In some 
cases four, five, or six rooms will be given up to 
the needs of one firm or company ; but as a rule 
less than the half-dozen suffice. 

Returning to the passage, we notice in a promi- 
nent position hydrant and coiled hose, also the 
U.S. Government Mail Chute, in which letters 
being posted immediately descend to the large 
collecting-box in the main hall, from whence 
they are forwarded to the General Post-Office at 
close intervals. It is a-.curious experience to 
stand below in the evening, when the bulk of 
the correspondence gets posted, and watch this 
large mail-box swallowing the perpetual stream 
of letters fed into it from every floor by the 
chute, through whose clear glass front the missives 
are plainly discernible in their headlong flight 
to the pneumatic pillow at the base. It may be 
mentioned in passing that in not a few instances 
a postman is detailed off for duty exclusively in | 
one building, and is kept busy the whole day in 
his frequent rounds of delivery. 

And now we are ready for the return trip to 
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Mother Earth. It will not be amiss to walk 
down the+stairs for a couple of floors, just to 
convince ourselves that they actually do exist. 
Following the sides of the elevator shafts, the 
stone steps—seldom trodden by feet—lead us 
down in the solitude of our own company, for 
we meet no one upon them. They exist, un- 
doubtedly—and we are satisfied. An electric call 
summons the first car descending to where we stand, 
and in a few moments we are on our downward 
way. If the sensation felt by the inexperienced 
on travelling up is peculiar, that on going down 
is even more extraordinary. The first impression 
is that we ought to lose both our breath and 
feet, and yet do not; then our spines become 
pervaded by a thrilling, creepy feeling, as though 
they were vainly striving to become spiral springs, 
and involuntarily we develop a great desire to 
grip something. The remedy for this is simple, 
and consists in leaning firmly with the back 
against the side of the car, whereupon these ver- 
tiginous accompaniments of perpendicular travel 
at once subside. With a cushioning effect caused 
by the imprisonment of the air beneath it, the 
car comes to rest at the ground floor, and our 
brief visit to a typical ‘sky-scraper’ is concluded. 

These structures have only been rendered at 
all possible by the introduction of the skeleton 
system of building, which in its turn has de- 
pended on the great advances that have been 
made in the manufacture of steel. To all out- 
ward appearance the ‘sky-scraper’ is a brick 
and stone erection; in reality it is a gigantic 
steel frame or skeleton, covered with a weather- 
proof veneer on the outside, and a fireproof 
(theoretically so, at any rate) casing on the inside. 
The Manhattan Life Building, for instance, contains 
considerably over 5000 tons of iron and steel in 
its beams, girders, and pillars; its walls vary in 
full width frem but 12 to 16 inches, whereas, 
according to the laws of most cities, a solid brick 
wall carried to a corresponding height would 
require to be at least six feet thick at the base. 
With land costing at the rate of over £1,500,000 
per acre, as it does in Lower Broadway, this 
margin cannot be disregarded if real estate is to 
be a profitable investment. 

Two questions of great importance are involved 
in the tall building, neither of which has yet 
been conclusively settled—one, the durability of 
the steel ; the other, the ability of the ‘fireproof’ 
work, should a fire occur, to adequately protect 
the metal from the terribly destructive effects 
of expansion followed by the contraction re- 
sulting from the application of cold water. The 
American Institute of Architects is itself divided 
on these matters; only time can settle the 
former, and one or two conflagrations occurring 
in typical high-class constructions the latter. 
It has been claimed that there are no materials 
employed in the building that will burn; the 
walls are steel and stone, the floors steel and 


hollow fireclay blocks, the roof iron and tiles. 
But the fact must not be overlooked that each 
office contains much that is inflammable in the 
shape of fittings and furniture, and that its floor 
is generally covered with a light wooden sheath. 
The point of vital importance is, whether, in 
the event of these becoming ignited, any part 
of the steel’s protector should prove vulnerable ; 
if so, fire is an ever-present and real danger. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, the experience of 
the last few years does not go far towards revealing 
what result might be expected under such circum- 
stances as might arise at any time. An article in 
Cassier’s Magazine for March points out the dangers 
attendant on the building of such tall street struc- 
tures, but also shows how these buildings may be 
rendered fireproof, cyclone-proof, lightning-proof, 
and earthquake-proof. 

Few things in America may be regarded as 
having even approached a final stage of develop- 
ment, and doubtless the ‘sky-scraper’ will yet under- 
go many changes. Let us trust that an increase 
of area rather than an increase of height will be 
amongst the most important of these, and that 
some means will be devised to prevent the streets 
on which they stand from becoming the civilised 
prototypes of the cafions of Colorado or Cali- 
fornia—a fate which would seem to be not at 
all impossible. 


MY GARDEN GATE. 


A GREEN LANE winds across the down, 
My garden gate without ; 

It leads away to London town, 
With many a twist about! 

There to and fro they come and go, 
From early until late : 

The young, the old, the high, the low, 
They pass my garden gate! 

They follow Fortune’s dancing gleam, 
Their hearts with hope elate, 

While I sit there alone and dream, 
Within my garden gate ! 


They come and go while I sit there, 
I hear their laughter light ; 

They go with heads held high in air, 
And eyes of hope made bright! 

Alas! they do not come back so— 
Tis hard to fight with Fate ; 

But careworn, weary, sad and slow, 
They pass my garden gate ! 

And some of them come back no more 
To those who watch and wait. 

Pray Heav’n they've found a happy shore 
Beyond my garden gate! 


The moments pass, the hours decay, 
The seasons smile and frown, 

And still the green lane winds away 
Across the open down ! 

And still they follow, lad and lass, 
Where Fortune beckons fair ; 

Nor stop to note the waving grass, 
Or smell the scented air. 

They follow Fortune’s dancing gleam, 
Their hearts with hope elate, 

While I—I sit alone and dream 
Within my garden gate ! 


Currton Binguam. 
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